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The Literature of Rural Life 
Prepared by Benson Y. Landis of the Research Staff 


Introductory 


Rural books continue to be published in large numbers 
and it is proposed to devote one issue of INFORMATION 
SERVICE each year to them. This is done not onl 
inform people who have distinctively rural responsibilities, 
but also to enable others to learn what is going on among 
half the people of the United States. (One-fourth of 
our population live on farms and an almost equally large 
number live in towns and villages in agricultural areas.) 

The past year must be described as unusual, so far as 

output of rural books is concerned. Previous to the 
all of 1926, there were only two text books upon the 
sociology of rural life. During the present year, three 
new volumes have appeared. There are also sociological 
studies, and works on agricultural economics, the country 
church and community development which are of great 
importance. 


1, General Rural Life Books 


Perhaps the most notable work of the year dealing with 
tural life is The Rise of American Civilization by Charles 
and Mary Beard (New York, Macmillan, 1927, $12.50), 
reviewed in this Service, June 25, 1927. The authors 
display a rare perspective and an unusual grasp of the 
developments of American agriculture. Volume I is en- 
titled, “The Agricultural Era,” and appraises American 
civilization up to the Civil War period. The Beards inter- 
pret the American revolution as a conflict between 
metropolis and agrarian colony. They also regard rural- 
urban conflict as the most basic issue in American political 
and economic life. In the second volume, “The Industrial 
Era,” there is a chapter on the recent economic revolution 
in agriculture. In short, the Beards have given us a 
notable synthesis of the trends of our rural culture. 

Out of the year’s grist four other works of general 
scope should be noted: 


These Changing Times. By E. R. Eastman. New 
ork, The Macmillan Company, 1927. $2.50. 


Rural Life at the Crossroads. By Macy Campbell. 
Boston, Ginn & Company, 1927. $1.96. 


Farm Income and Farm Life. Edited by Dwight 
— Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1927. 
00. 


Making the Most of Agriculture. 
lin, W. E. Grimes and J. 
pany, 1927. $1.88. 


These Changing Times sums up changes in farm life 
during the past twenty-five years. Mr. Eastman is editor 
of The American Agriculturist and has had very close 
contact with farming in the East. Liberty Hyde Bailey 


By Theodore Mack- 
H. Kolb. Boston, Ginn & Com- 


~ writes a foreword. The book is journalistic in style and 


the point of view is optimistic. Some of the topics dealt 
with are the betterment of transportation and communica- 
tion, the increasing use of machinery, the trend toward 
electrification, the coming of cooperative marketing and 
the extension of agricultural education. Mr. Eastman 
regards the tax burden of farmers as one of the knottiest 
problems. Throughout the discussion of the country 
church runs the query, “How will it come through?” The 
author sees clearly that the church has been slow to adjust 
to changing conditions. There is also a discussion of the 
necessity of cooperation between the farmer and the city 
dweller. 


Rural Life at the Crossroads came out shortly ‘before 
the death of its author, Professor Macy Campbell, who 
was one of the best known of our rural educators and who 
had but one passion—to improve the educational opportuni- 
ties of farm children. His book opens with a description 
of typical conditions in agriculture. Then follow a series 
of chapters on cooperative marketing, and several chap- 
ters on problems of rural education. Professor Campbell 
was an educator who became enthusiastic about the pos- 
sibilities of cooperative marketing. His treatment of the 
subject reveals, however, that the difficulties had not yet 
impressed themselves upon him and he accepted uncritically 
materials which an economist would have handled differ- 
ently. The author's principal thesis is that American rural 
life is at the crossroads—it may head toward peasantry or 
toward power. It is a thesis which many rurai life leaders 
do not accept, and this use of the terms peasantry and 
power would not be accepted by many European country 
life leaders, who have seen their peasants (i.c., owners of 
land) attain economic and political power since the war. 


Farm Income and Farm Life is, as the subtitle states, 
“a symposium on the relation of the social and economic 
factors in rural progress.” It was prepared by a joint 
committee of the American Country Life Association and 
the American Farm Economics Association. Dwight 
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Sanderson, J. H. Kolb and M. L. Wilson represented the 
former and Andrew Boss, F. D. Farrell and O. G. Lloyd 
the latter. The publication of the volume was made pos- 
sible by means of a grant to the American Country Life 
Association from the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research of New York City. Dr. Sanderson indicates 
that “the creation of this joint committee was due to the 
suggestion of President Kenyon L. Butterfield, who for 
many years has raised the query as to whether rural 
progress is not as much due to the desire for better things 
in life as it is the result of the improvement of the 
farmer’s economic status.” 

There are nineteen chapters and forty-seven articles, 
and the contributors include some of the best known 
economists, sociologists, college presidents, editors of farm 
papers, etc. The Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. Jardine, 
contributes two articles. 

Says Dr. Sanderson, in his concluding word: “The 
material presented may be summarized in the statement— 
that the final measure of rural progress is found in the 
better standard of life, both material and spiritual, of the 
mass of farm people, but that if this is to be permanent it 
must be based on greater economic efficiency. 

“Our major problem, the relation of the economic and 
social factors in rural progress, seems to arise from a 
dualism in our consideration of what we commonly term 
the economic and social sides of life. The answer to our 
problem lies in resolving this dualism. 

“It is essential, therefore, that all those who are seek- 
ing to promote rural progress should have a vivid appre- 
ciation of the fact that economic and social improvement 
must be satisfactorily synchronized; that the schoolman, 
the clergyman and the welfare worker should understand 
that satisfactory social institutions cannot be created or 
maintained with inadequate economic support; but also 
that agricultural leaders should appreciate that a better 
farm income will not of itself create higher social values 
and that these are essential to economic advancement.” 


Making the Most of Agriculture is written by two 
economists, Professors Macklin and Grimes, and a soci- 
ologist, Professor Kolb. Though written as a text for 
classes in rural life in high school and “college short 
courses,” it is useful for laymen. Ministers and lay lead- 
ers who have not studied sociology and economics thor- 
oughly should turn to it for a scientific statement of the 
problems of farmers and of sound methods of rural bet- 
terment. The authors stress efficient marketing, profitable 
farming and worth-while living, and they believe that 
these three should be regarded as inseparable. 


2. Sociology and Economics 

To have three new text books on the sociology of rural 
life within a year—an unprecedented production—must 
indicate that sociology is being taught to large numbers of 


persons preparing for rural leadership. The three titles 
are: 


Rural Sociology. By Carl C. Taylor. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1926. $3.00. 


Principles of Rural Sociology. By Gustav A. Lund- 
quist and Thomas Nixon Carver. Boston, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1927. $2.84. 


The Sociology of Rural Life. By Horace B. Hawthorn. 
New York, The Century Company, 1927. $3.75. 


The work of Dean Taylor, of the North Carolina Col- 
lege of Agriculture, consists mainly of a discussion of 
rural social problems, though Part I deals with the = 
tions of rural society, and Part III discusses vario 
aspects of the social relationships of farmers with their 
communities, governments, etc. Among the discussions 
of rural social problems are two chapters giving what the 
author regards as adequate programs of education and of 
religion. Dean Taylor recognizes that many of the diffi- 
culties of country people are due to urbanization and his 
contribution on this topic is interesting and timely. 

Following much the same method of presentation is the 
book by Professor Lundquist, of the University of Min- 
nesota, and Professor Carver, whose main work has 
been in economics. The book describes rural conditions 
and the numerous maladjustments which now hamper 
rural life. There are chapters on Land Policies, Social 
Aspects of Farm Tenancy, the Farmer in Politics, the 
Village, Recreation, Leadership, presenting descriptive 
data from reliable sources. There are bibliographies 
appended to the chapters. The bibliography on Religion 
and Rural Life, embracing 41 titles, has an obvious defect 
in the omission of the name of Dr. Brunner, the author or 
editor of most of the significant recent books. 


Less conventional than all previous texts is that of 
Hawthorn, whose main experience has been in Iowa. 
This book is an expansion of a doctor’s dissertation and 
the materials are mainly from the Middle West. This 
does not limit its usefulness in other areas, however, be- 
cause Professor Hawthorn’s main concern is with methods 
and analysis. To him the important problem of rur 
life is socialization, which means the development of t 
individual by means of a variety of contacts. He gives 
illustrations of methods of measuring socialization and 
discusses the main factors that condition it. He con- 
ceives the function of rural sociology to be to interpret 
socialization and the methods of improving rural life by 
means of control over the conditioning factors. Numer- 
ous recent researches are cited. It is worth noticing here, 
that the author of this most significant work has already 
left the college of agriculture of Iowa, where he had 
opportunities to work with rural materials, and has gone 
to the Municipal University of Akron, where he is doing 
research work for the Better Akron Federation. Thus 
one of the most able rural research workers has already 
been absorbed by the city! 


Farm Population of the United States, 1920. By Leon 
E. Truesdell. Washington, D. C., Government Printing 
Office, 1926. $1.75. 


American Agricultural Villages. By Edmund de S. 
Brunner, Gwendolyn S. Hughes, Marjorie Patten. New 
York, George H. Doran Company, 1927. $3.50. 


Village Communities. By Edmund de S. Brunner. 
New York, George H. Doran Company, 1927. $2.25. 


Mr. Truesdell’s monograph—indispensable to all inter- 
ested in farm population study—is an analysis of the farm 
population figures of the 1920 census, including compari- 


factors affecting the farm population. Intensive studi 
on the farm population in eight selected counties are 
also given. The census of 1920 made available for the 
first time a geographical distribution of the farm popula- 
tion ; distribution by age, sex, race, nativity and parentage; 
sex ratio by age, etc. 
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The two books on agricultural village life in the United 
States are the last in an important series brought out by 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. American 
ricultural Villages is the most comprehensive of the 
series. There is an excellent chapter on agricultural con- 
ditions at the time of the study. There are analyses of 
the structure of village communities, illustrated by many 
sample maps. A special section is given to neighborhoods, 
including factors which give them cohesion. There is an 
important treatment of social stratification in the 140 vil- 
lages studied as samples. Segregation is apparent in prac- 
tically all instances. (The village was defined as a unit 
in an agricultural area having between 250 and 2,500 
population.) The relations of villagers with farmers are 
fully discussed, and conflicts are recorded. “The basic 
cause of conflict is economic.” There are chapters on the 
public school, public health, the churches, social organ- 
izations and the village as a body politic, and a concluding 
statement upon methods of measuring variations in village 
wealth. One of the things brought out is that the highly 
emotional, unconventional religious sects are increasing 
very rapidly in the West. 


Village Communities is a summary of the entire village 
study of the Institute which was probably the largest single 
project in rural social research ever undertaken. It is 
specifically planned as a text book in rural sociology 
courses. Part I sums up the material under the usual 
topics of population, education, health, etc. Part II de- 
scribes eight villages in case-study fashion. 

The great value of this study lies in the fact that it has 

xplored what was largely an unknown area in American 
¢. It reveals villagers as in many instances much more 

onservative than the farming people living around them. 
It appears that the almost 13,000,000 people living in 
villages will be politically a conservative “buffer” between 
farm populations agitating for governmental assistance 
and the more radical political groups in the cities. 


The Farmers’ Campaign for Credit. By Clara Eliot. 
New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1927. $3.00. 


Food Costs and City Consumers. By Charles E. Art- 
man. New York, Columbia University Press, 1926. 
$2.25. 


The Federal Intermediate Credit System. By Claude 
tes New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926. 
50. 


Industrial Prosperity and the Farmer. By Russell C. 
mie New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927. 


The Legal Status of Agricultural Cooperation. By 
Edwin G. Nourse. New York, The Mac:nillan Company, 
1927. $3.00. 


Dr. Eliot’s volume opens with a concise statement of 
historical developments in the organization of rural 
credits in the colonial era. The main emphasis, however, 
is upon an interpretation of what farmers’ organizations 
have sought to accomplish during the past ten years, and 


nomics in Barnard College, is critical of political in- 
uences upon the banking system, and does not approve, 
for example, the principle of occupational representation 
on the Federal Reserve Board. She pleads for a scientific 
administration of all matters relating to credit. 

A thorough study of some factors in the expense of 


sation since 1920. The author, who is professor of 
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distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables in the New 
York metropolitan area is made by Dr. Artman, under 
the joint auspices of the Bureau of Agricultural Kconomics 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
Port of New York Autnority. “The size and value of 
the standard retail sale, . . the form of store man- 
agement and the policy in regard to credit and delivery 
service” are given as the three chief influences in city 
distribution expense. The volume is of interest to farmers’ 
groups and to city consumers of farm products. 

Dr. Benner analyzes the structure and functioning of 
the Federal Intermediate Credit System, set up by 
Congress in 1923. He sums up his conclusions concisely, 
pointing out in what areas and situations these banks can 
best function and warning that there are dangers in over- 
expansion of the supply of credit. The study was made 
under the auspices of the Institute of Economics, 

The oft-repeated thesis that a prosperous urban indus- 
try is of great benefit to the agricultural population is 
neatly refuted by Russell C. Engberg in another excellent 
study conducted by the Institute of Kconomics. His main 
conclusion is that the financial success of American farm- 
ers is affected to a relatively small degree by the fluctua- 
tions of industrial activity. He analyzes in great detail 
the extent to which business fluctuations are a factor 
affecting the prices of things which the farmer buys as 
well as the prices of things which he sells. The analysis 
shows very clearly that other factors influencing prices 


“of farm products are of much greater importance. A 


period of industrial prosperity tends slightly to increase 
the demand for farm products. An industrial depression 
tends, of course, to have the opposite effect. But the 
degree of influence varies with different products. For 
example, the demand for choice cuts of meat is elastic, 
while that for potatoes is inelastic. 

The legal basis of the widespread cooperative marketing 
movement is the subject of Dr. Nourse’s latest study for 
the Institute of Economics. He traces the development 
of statute and case law, to the point where agricultural 
cooperation has finally established itself upon fairly stable 
legal foundations. He shows, however, that the members 
and leaders of the cooperative movement have been so 
preoccupied with practical and immediate matters that 
they have not given much thought to either the economic 
or the legal aspects of their institutions. This is a large 
and technical work, but it contains data needed by the 
student of the ethics of cooperation. For some of the 
most important developments of the cooperative move- 
ment have centered around regard and disregard for law. 


3. The Country Church 


United Churches. By Elizabeth Hooker. New York, 
George H. Doran Company, 1926. $2.75. 


Rural Religion and the Country Church. By Warren 
H. Wilson. New York, Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1927. $1.25. 


The Church and the Country Community. By Edwin 
V. O’Hara. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927. 
$1.45. 


Miss Hooker’s book is the first adequate study of a 
significant development which has been known popularly 
as the “community church” movement. It contains the 
results of one of the projects of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. Data were secured from all the 
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existing community churches and it was found that the 
term “community church” is being used to designate six 
kinds of churches. The total number of united churches 
found in the town and country area (including the open 
country and towns having up to 5,000 population). was 
977. Of these 312 were federated, 137 undenominational, 
491 “denominational united” and affiliated. Intensive 
field studies were made of 83 local churches, 

The membership of these churches included individuals 
from more than 50 denominations. “United churches of 
all types, when compared statistically with churches of 
the traditional kind, ranked higher in several particulars 
usually accepted as tests of efficiency. But with respect 
to benevolences, united churches were not so strong as 
strictly denominational churches. 

“Among the types of united churches, however, unde- 
nominational churches in town and country ‘ 
ranked comparatively low, when judged by the usual tests. 
The undenominational church, moreover, though the 
form of union most easily adopted by local people, showed 
in rarer instances the ability to survive as an efficient 
organization.” 

Dr. Wilson’s work is a statement of a philosophy for 
the rural minister born of long experience. His contacts 
with rural culture are frequent and intimate, and he has 
a rare ability to interpret rural culture and especially the 
religion of farm people. Most of his ten chapters deal 
with the culture which has left its impact so indelibly upon 
religious institutions. He has a chapter on “Will the 
Farm Survive?” in which he states his belief that it will, 
as a domestic industry. To him it is a sheltering place of 
the poor, a provider of contacts with nature, a school in 
the development of personality. The chapter on “Spiritual 
Community Artists” is not only brilliant in style but con- 
tains as admirable a philosophy of leadership as can be 
found anywhere. 

To Father O’Hara we are indebted for the excellent 
statement of Catholic teaching in regard to rural society, 
which appears in his new book The Church and the Coun- 
try C ommunity. His work is not one primarily on parish 
organization and method, but rather upon how the Catholic 
church would reorganize rural life. He gives a good deal 
of historical material, which reveals the traditional interest 
of the church in agriculture. The Catholic Rural Program 
is far-reaching and prophetic. It calls for a rural coopera- 
tive movement which is not merely capitalistic (as that in 
this country has been). It aims to promote land owner- 
ship, and even proposes the creation of a more self- 
sufficing rural community. It is concerned about provision 
for credit. This program for reorganizing rural life is 
more complete than that of any Protestant body. 


4. Community Development 


Four Years in a Country School. By Fannie W. Dunn 
and Marcia A. Everett. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1927. $1.75. 


New Towns for Old. By John Nolen. sstinn, 
Marshall Jones Company, 1927. $3.00. 


The Little Town. By Harlan Paul Douglass. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1927. $2.00. (Revised 
Edition. ) 


Printed in U.S. A 


An unusually significant volume for the community 
leader is Four Years in a Country School. Dr. Dunn oT 


a member of the faculty of Teachers College, Colum 


University, and Miss Everett was the teacher in an expe 
mental rural school. The experiment was maintained a 
a special gift from a New York City financier. 
experimental public school was located in Warren Coun 
N. J.—a typical rural situation. The book tells what 
happened in the cheerful, homey schoolroom which was 
developed. The story of this experiment indicates un- 
mistakably what could be accomplished by master teachers 
in the one-room country school. The narrative is com- 
mended because a reading of it will disclose the possi- 
bilities of reorganizing the country school. It is a book 
on education which the lay person will find of great 
interest. 

Mr. Nolen describes nine planned towns, either indus- 
trial or suburban, which have been able, by intelligent 
cooperation, to achieve unusual things. These stories 
illustrate the possibilities of civic action in the small 
town. The book is timely in view of the current interest 
of industrial leaders in finding country sites for factories, 

Dr. Douglass has revised his book The Little Town, first 
published in 1919. The discussion centers particularly 
upon the rural relationships of the little town. Dr. Doug- 
lass has added up-to-date census material and other data 
from the extensive village studies of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. 


5. International 


Farmers of Forty Centuries. By F. H. King. New 
York, Harcourt Brace and Company, 1927. $3.50. 


The Green Rising. By William B. Bizzell. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1926. $2.00. 


Professor King’s book, carrying an introduction by 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, was first brought out by another 
publisher in 1911. It has now been reprinted, both in 
England and the United States, as a standard work upon 
the agriculture of China, Korea, and Japan. The volume 
has 209 illustrations and is in the form of a travel nar- 
rative. Professor King was, until his death, professor of 
agricultural physics in the University of Wisconsin and 
had also been chief of the Division of Soil Management 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Bizzell, who is president of the University of Okla- 
homa, writes “an historical survey of agrarianism, with 
special reference to the organized efforts of the farmers 
of the United States to improve their economic and social 
status.” He presents a good deal of material about the 
European situation and also has a chapter upon agrarian 
developments in Mexico. He studied rural conditions in 
Europe in 1924, 


A Bibliography 
An extensive bibliography upon rural life on 
iq 


about four hundred titles, annotated, printed in pamphl 
form, may be obtained from the Department of Resea 
and Education, at 15 cents per copy. 
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